But that commitment remains the subject of intense debate in Ukraine, bringing the implementation of current strategic arms reduction agreements into question. In November 1993, the Ukrainian Rada voted to ratify the first Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START I) without accepting the denuclearization commitment, explicitly exempting more than half of the missiles on Ukrainian soil from elimination. Efforts to resolve this issue are continuing, and Kravchuk has said he will resubmit the agreement to a new parliament in 1994. If Ukraine actually reversed its commitment and attempted to acquire an independently controlled nuclear arsenal, the entire framework of nuclear arms reduction and nonproliferation would be severely, perhaps fatally, damaged. Security concerns may well be the driving factors in Ukraine's ultimate decision, but that decision could be affected by measures to ensure that weapons and fissile materials transferred to Russia will not be reused for military purposes, and to provide compensation for these materials.
Beyond that immediate issue, decisions about excess nuclear weapons and fissile materials are likely to have far-reaching consequences for each of the three security goals just described:
The Risk of Theft.6 Restricting access to fissile material is the principal technical barrier to proliferation in today's world, far more so than access to the information and technologies needed to build a weapon once the fissile material has been acquired. This makes the task of securing weapons and fissile materials critical. The risk that nuclear weapons or fissile materials could fall into unauthorized hands—whether through theft, sale, or other means—can be reduced by steps taken singly and jointly to keep strict accounting of these materials; to improve their security; to strengthen the organizations responsible for their management; and to dismantle weapons and transfer the resulting materials into secure, monitored storage and ultimately to civilian use or disposal. In addition, a well-designed regime to carry out such steps could provide a new and compelling mission for the organizations once charged with producing nuclear weapons, reducing the risks that control could erode.
The Risk of Reversal. Even after the START I and START II agreements enter into force and the reductions they call for are implemented, as long as the retired warheads and the material they contain remain in usable form, the risk
Although in many contexts the term "diversion" is used to mean any case in which an unauthorized party obtains a particular item, in the parlance generally employed in international nonproliferation efforts, particularly by the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), a distinction is made between "diversion" and "theft." Diversion refers to the state that owns material under safeguards removing it for weapons purposes, whereas theft refers to acquisition of these materials by other unauthorized parties. This report follows that convention.
The current concern about North Korea's possible possession of several kilograms of separated Plutonium highlights the importance of tight controls over these materials.Standard Book Number 0-309-05042-1
